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THIS WEEK 


These People Join 
Thousands More 
In Saying— 


Let Presbyterians 
Reunite! * 


(continued from last week) 


Mr. and Mrs. Earl C. Mrs. Donald W. Rich- 
Calkins 
Houston, Texas 


ardson, 


Richmond, Va. 


Mr. and Mrs. Palmer 
Wm. Deloteus 
Springhill, La. 


Martha S. & Thos. H. 
Grafton 

Staunton, Va. 

Carl May Ss. A 

Leasburg, N. C. 


Cartledge 
Decatur, Ga. 
Olof Anderson, Jr. J. A. Christian 


Louisville, Ky. Roxbury, Va. 


Wm. B. & Janice M. Wm. L. 
Oglesby 


& Lillian C. 
Painter 


Richmond, Va. Richmond, Va. 


Wm. B. Young R. Marion Wellford 
Altavista, Va. Memphis, Tenn. 
Julia Taylor Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth 
Lookout Mountain, A. McLeod 

Tenn. Candor, N. C. 


John W. Allen Mr. and Mrs. 
Fruitland, Mo. McLeod 
Jackson Springs, N. C. 


Harold 


R. A. Pfrangle 
Henderson, Ky. 
T. A. Jaeger, Jr. 
Jackson, Mo. Mr. and Mrs. Adrian 
Walter DeMilly Borie , 
Tallahassee, Fla. eee — 


Frank C. King 
Valdosta, Ga. 


Fdward R. Rowley 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 


Mr. and Mrs. Arnold 
B. Poole 
Logan, W. Va. Cecil & Mildred Eanes 


Sam R. Fudge Kenova, W. Va. 


Covington, Tenn. O. L. Hodges 
J alst« 
James R. Bullock “ ~ Ralston 
Houston, Texas + © lavinge 
F. M. Warrach 
J. Clyde Plexico, Sr. A. A. Schweinle 


Fairmont, N. C. M. A. Cobb 
J. Irvin Knight Marvin Curtis 


= James L 
Houston, Texas 


Spencer 
Houston, Texas 
W. J. Millard - P 
T Irvin Elligan 
enn 
Richmond, Va. 


Memphis, 
James W. Phillips 
Richmond, Va. 

John A. Redhead, Jr. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Chas. W. Worth 
Aberdeen, N. C 

R. J. MeMullen 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


William W. Travis 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Robert C. Vaughan, Jr. 


Crewe, Va. 


Irving E. Birdseye 
Greensboro, N. C. 
John Osman Frederick H. Olert 


Memphis, Richmond, Va. 


Tenn. 

(Continued next week) 

*A copy of the pamphlet, Let Presbyterians Ke- 
unite!, summarizing the current editorial series, 
with more than 140 signatures will be sent free 
of cha’ge for a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
Or, 25 for 25¢; $1 per 100 


Your Name 
Street & Number 
City, Zone, State 
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Letters to the Editors 





Remarriage Report “In Right Direction” 





Disagrees With Scherer 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

While accepting the facts in Dr. Scher- 
er’s article (OuTLOoK, Feb. 23) on the 
“Remarriage of Divorced Persons,’ and 
commending the spirit of concern that 
motivated his remarks, I hasten to dis- 
agree with his conclusions as to the atti- 
tude the church should assume in the 
whole matter of marriage and re-marriage. 
Whatever the solution may be, it certainly 
does not lie in the church holding up its 
hands in horror and withdrawing behind 
a fortress of righteous indignation. 

In the problem of divorced persons who 
wish to re-marry, the proposed amendment 
to Section 377 of the Book of Church Or- 
der—which Dr. Scherer quotes—rightly 
considers the problem, not one of dogma, 
but of personalities. If the church closes 
the door to these people who seek the min- 
istry of the church, who is to take them 
in? 

Manifestly, a small proportion of di- 
vorced persons who plan to re-marry seek 
the ministry of the church, either because 
of indifference or for fear of a rebuff from 
the church. But when divorced persons 
desiring re-marriage do come to the min- 
ister for help, it is my conviction that the 
minister has a moral obligation to counsel 
with them, teach them, and lead them 
toward a union blessed by God, if that is 
possible. 

Not only does the minister have an ob- 
ligation toward those who voluntarily 
seek out the services of the church, he 
has also a tremendous opportunity of ex- 
ercising a redemptive ministry with these 
people. (I am not referring now to the 
couple that hastily secures a license and 
looks up the first handy minister for a 
quick ceremony, but rather to those who 
sincerely want their marriage to succeed 
when a prior marriage has failed.) 

Dr. Scherer also says: “We are urged 
to do more to prepare young people for 
marriage, to provide for their education 
in the facts of life—sex education in other 
words.” 

I should like to emphasize as strongly 
as possible that the church’s preparation 
of young people for marriage does not lie 
in the realm of sex education, only... . 

This preparation of young people 
about to be married for the first time—for 
the sacred responsibilities of marriage, 
also offers the church an opportunity to 
exercise its redemptive ministry. 

In this particular congregation we urge 
our engaged couples to go through a 
course of study. (Various materials are 
available for ministers and counsellors. ) 
The study sessions ideally last for several 
weeks and include use of the Bernreuter 
“Personality Inventory,” Dr. Roy Burk- 
hart’s little book, “The Secret of a Happy 
Marriage”, and, on occasion, the “Sex 
Knowledge Inventory” put out by the 
Family Life Publications of Durham, N.C. 
While sex education is a part of this study 
course, the emphasis is on the growing 
experience of love and the union of spirits. 

We have discovered over the years that 
while many newly-married couples are lost 
to the church for a period of several years 

a period of adjustment, you might say 

the couples who go through the study 
course are drawn immediately into the life 
of the church. That is why I say the 








church has here an opportunity to exer- 
cise its redemptive ministry. 

The whole problem is vast and complex, 
of course, and while almost everyone 
would find reason to disagree with some 
of the recommendations relative to the 
report on “Marriage, Divorce and Re-Mar- 
riage,” it seems to be a step in the right 
direction and may serve to awaken the 
church to assume its responsibility. 

HENRY P. Mosiey. 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


Speakers’ Bureau 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

Approximately one thousand Presby- 
terian speakers have agreed to accept 
one or more speaking engagements be- 
tween now and May 17 in behalf of the 
Negro Work Campaign. Names on the 
Speakers’ Bureau include those of lead- 
ing ministers, laymen and lay women all 
across the church. 

In announcing the names of the avail- 
able speakers, Campaign Headquarters 
stressed the point that all groups desiring 
to have one of these speakers should im- 
mediately contact one of the local cam- 
paign chairmen or write direct to head- 
quarters in Atlanta (36 Hunter St., S.W.) 
In conjunction with the establishment of 
the Speakers’ Bureau there also has been 
published a Speakers’ Manual giving re- 
source material on Stillman College, the 
Division of Negro Work, and other mat- 
ters relating to the campaign. Copies of 
this have been mailed to each minister and 
additional ones are available free to any- 
one from campaign headquarters in At- 
lanta. 

RIcHARD R, Porrer. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Owe New Coffee Pot! 
To Tuk OUTLOOK: 

You owe me a new coffee pot! It hap- 
pened on this wise: We had been away 
a couple of days and had just come in 
about mid-morning on a cold day, and 
picked up the accumulated mail. I gave 
the wife the letters and the bills while 
I selected THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. On 
my way to the study I stopped in the 
kitchen and put on some coffee, thinking 
that I would just read the index and the 
headlines while I waited for the coffee. 

I opened THE OvTLOOK and read the first 
article—by Dr. LaRoe, forced myself to 
hurry through page three, read every word 
on page four and wished for more on the 
RSV. I was inspired by Dr. Kraemer’s 
sermon and greatly interested in the fifth 
installment of the letter from the National 
Council of Churches. The third instal- 
ment of “Let Presbyterians Unite’’ was 
food for souls hungry for union. Other 
articles were up to the usual high stand- 
ard and I went carefully over the entire 
magazine, as I usually do, without stop- 
ping. 

Then I went in to see about the coffee. 
Of course, I found the pot dry and the 
electric unit burned out! That old church 
paper! ButI really didn’t mind too much, 
for the many wonderful articles in THE 
OvTLookK had warmed my heart, my mind 
and my body, so that I didn’t need the 
coffee after all. Account paid. Forget it. 

C. P. THRAILKILL. 
Union, Miss. 
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Score Congressional Committees 


Current Investigating Methods Get Council’s Disapproval 


“Certain methods” of Congressional 
investigating committees have been held 
up to criticism by the National Council 
of Churches through its General Board 
in its bi-monthly meeting. 

While supporting the principle of 
Congressional investigation, the group 
warned that methods used in investigat- 
ing Communism “endanger the very free- 
dom which we seek to preserve.” 

The Council authorized its president, 
Bishop Wm. C. Martin, to appoint a 
Committee on the Maintenance of Amer- 
ican Freedom to guard against develop- 
ments that endanger liberty through “‘de- 
nying that basic right of freedom of 
thought.” 


Introduced by Payne 

The statement, which was introduced 
by Presbyterian, USA, Paul Calvin 
Payne of Philadelphia, upheld the “right 
and duty” of Congress to investigate for 
legislative purposes; the need to discover 
conspirators seeking violent overthrow of 
the government; and the responsibility of 
educational boards and trustees to deal 
with subversives in their own institu- 
tions. 

But “the control of our educational in- 
stitutions,” it was maintained, “is not a 
function of Congressional committees.” 
Further, ‘‘unsubstantiated charges and 
blanket indictments” which destroy con- 
fidence in our American schools, colleges 
and universities, “play into the hands of 
the Communists.” 

Methods now being used are bring- 
ing into disrepute “the proper and essen- 
tial functions of Congressional commit- 
tees,’ the Board declared. Every wit- 
ness, it said. should receive “fair and dig- 
nified treatment” and should be allowed 
to make “an uninterrupted initial state- 
ment of reasonable length” since inves- 
tigating committee members are permitted 
unlimited rights of cross-examination. 

Immediate adoption was urged by 
Episcopal Bishop H. K. Sherrill and 
President John A. Mackay, of Princeton 
Seminary, who emphasized the “extreme 
peril” of threats to “the basic right of 
freedom of thought.” 

The General Board also adopted a 
resolution requiring that all meetings 
under Council auspices shall be so ar- 
ranged that no participants will face ra- 


cial discrimination in housing or meeting 
places. 

Approved by a vote of 58-2, the reso- 
lution declared, “‘Experience shows that 
racially inclusive meetings can be held 
in many places where it has been assumed 
that they are not possible.” Even though 
it is necessary to decline the use of meet- 
ing places if segregation is required, the 
Council said, “there is educational value 
in making repeated efforts to obtain their 
uses on a non-segregated basis.” 

The Board designated Chicago as the 
location of its Midwest office for the next 
ten years, at the end of which time it is 
expected that permanent headquarters 
will have been established. 


An education program was approved 
calling for promotion of wider use and 
understanding of the Bible, with partic- 
ular reference to the place and contribu- 
tion of the Revised Standard Version. 

A branch office of the Council’s Com- 
mission on Christian Higher Education 
was authorized for Washington, D. C., to 
help the commission give greater repre- 
sentation to Christian colleges, especially 
smaller institutions, to government and 
military interests. 

A statement on Bible reading in the 
public schools and on “the principle of 
separation of church and state as it bears 
on religion and public education” was 
called for at the May 19 meeting in Chi- 
cago. A long-planned department on re- 
ligion and public education is to be set 
up with the Council’s Christian Educa- 
tion division. 


Sunday Morning Compromise 


Bob Jones Hits Augusta Church for Adjusting to a “Golfer’s” Pleasure 


A special service arranged early for 
the President’s convenience to enable him 
to get in a round of golf afterwards has 
brought an Augusta church and pastor 
into the line of fire from the guns of 
Bob Jones, Sr., founder of the non-de- 
nominational Bob Jones University in 
South Carolina. 

The church is the Reid Memorial where 
President Eisenhower has worshipped on 
earlier occasions and the minister ac- 
cused of compromise is Massey M. Helt- 
zel. 

The service was arranged in connec- 
tion with the recent Eisenhower visit for 
a few days of golf on the course of the 
Augusta National Club. 

Bob Jones, in his statement, referred 
to his recent trip to Australia and New 
Zealand where, he said, he found a tend- 
ency on the part of many church leaders 
to compromise. Then he said: 

“On my return to the United States 
about the first thing I saw in the news- 
paper was an article from Augusta, Ga., 
saying that last Sunday a church that is 
affiliated with a religious denomination 
which through the years has fought for 
our American Christian Sabbath changed 
the hour of its regular Sunday morning 
service so President Eisenhower could 
attend church and get in a good game of 
golf. ; 

“IT am a great admirer of President 
Eisenhower, and I am not reflecting upon 
him. He has a good, old-time, American 
Zible background and I believe he is at 


heart a Christian man, but Eisenhower 
and all other Christian leaders would be 
better Christians if we had more of the 
John the Baptist, John Calvin, John Knox 
and John Wesley uncompromising type 
of preaching from the American pulpits. 

“The worst thing that is happening in 
our modern world is political appeasement 
at the expense of moral principle on the 
part of governments and the compromise 
of religious convictions on the part of 
many churches and pulpits.” 

Responding to the criticism, Mr. Helt- 
zel offered his own explanation: 

“Both services were held and they were 
identical. What happened was this: Sat- 
urday afternoon the President’s secretary, 
Thomas E. Stevens, called the church and 
said he wasn’t sure when the President 
would be going back to Washington and 
whether or not he could attend church 
Sunday.” 

Mr. Heltzel said he mentioned this to 
his wife, who suggested that an early 
service be held in addition to the later 
one. He suggested this to James C. 
Hagerty, the President’s press secretary, 
who “jumped at the chance.” ‘Mr. Hag- 
erty then asked the President what he 
thought of the idea and he jumped at 
the chance too,” Heltzel said, adding that 
it was announced in Sunday’s newspapers 
that two services would be held. 

“Both services were equally crowded. 
I’m not apologizing to Mr. Jones, but I 
would apologize to God if I thought he 
wanted it, but I don’t. I don’t begrudge 
the President a few hours of golf on Sun- 
day after he has gone to church.” 








Presbyterian, U.S., Churches Now Reported Vacant 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham—No report. Bessemer First, 
545 


Central Ala.—No report 

East Alabama—No_ report. 
City (3), 178. 

Mobile—Atmore, 18; Fulton, 12; Loxley, 
11 


Alexander 


Tuscenloosa—York, 210; Marion, 130; Me- 
morial Chapel, 43; Centreville, 73; South- 
side group (2) 176. 


APPALACHIA 

Abingdon—Mt. Carmel group (2), 65; 
Rich Valley group (5), 179; Bethesda group 
(2), 56; Appalachia, 127; Big Stone Gap, 
11j; Gate City group (2), 43. 

Asheville—No vacancies, 

Holston — Princeton, 172; Colonial 
Heights, 101; Crossnore, 59; Mary An- 
drews, 19; Mountain City (2), 250; Whites- 
burg, 28; Rumple Memorial, 122; Chucky, 
24; New Providence. 90; New Ebenezer, 
79; Meadowcreek, 100 

Knexville—Jellico, 38; Mars Hill, 126; 
Etowah & Nonaburg, 121: Tellico Plains 
group, 102; Wayside, 75; West Emory & 


Rocky Springs, 73 


ARKANSAS 
East Arkansas—Dollarway Church, Pine 
Bluff (2), 84; Lonoke, 107; Cotton Plant, 45; 
Sugar Loaf, 14; Lake Norfolk, (Hender- 
son), 5 
Ouachita—Johnsville and Vick, 62; Co- 
lumbus, 7; Princeton, 19; Stamps and Lew- 
isville, 85; Lake Village, 99; Glenwood, 82; 
Carthage group (2), $2 
Washburn—Charleston First, 61; 


son, 35; Cove Chapel, 12. 


W ood- 


FLORIDA 
Florida—Havana 
162; Port St. Joe, 88 

St. Johns—No report. 

Suwannee—Live Oak—Branford ‘(Group 
2), 186: Williston-Morriston Group (2), 
2; Highland Court Group (3), 73. 


First, 77; Monticello, 


GEORGIA 
Athens—Friendship, 118; Madison Coun- 
ty (4), 151; Cornelia (2), 95; Hartwell (2), 

Atlanta—Atlanta First, 2304; Pryor St., 
377; Panthersville, 175. 

Augusta-Macon — Milledgeville 
3&9 

Cherokee—Alpine, Beersheba, Cloudland 
(3), 140; Ficklin Memorial, 51; Ringgold, 
22; Trion, 93; Menlo (3), 150; Ateooga (Dal- 
ton, Ga.) 41. 

Georgia-Carolina—No vacancies. 

Savannah—No vacancies. 

Southwest Georgia—-Sylvester group, 89; 
Camilla, 85; Albany First, 970; Memorial, 
244 


(Apr.), 


KENTUCKY 

Guerrant—Canoe, Elsome, 117; Highland 
group, 160. 

Lexington-Ebenezer— Millersburg 
(2), 1380; Owingsville, 20. 

Louisville—Bardstown 
Jeffersontown, 105; 
ington, 393 

Muhlenburg—No vacancies 

Transylvania—Danville First, 360; Mt. 
Pleasant, Harrodsburg, 47 (student sup- 
ply); New Providence, McAfee, 69 (stu- 
dent supply); Pleasant Grove, Springfield, 
65 (student supply): Springfield, 158 (stu- 
dent supply); Stanford, 203; White's Me- 
morial, 51 (student supply). 


group 


group (4), 254; 
Madison Avenue, Cov- 


LOUISIANA 

Louisiana—-W elsh, 78; Abbeville, §&7; 
Jackson, 35; St. Francisville, 32 

La.-Miss.—Torrance Chapel, Shreveport, 
10; Phillip’s Chapel, Columbus, Miss., z3 
Garden of Eden, Okolona, Miss., 32. 

New Orleans—C laiborne Ave. 

Red River—Baskin (3), 55; Raysville, 
54: Winnsboro, 75; Trinity, Shreveport 75* 
(new church, membership unknown) 


MISSISSIPPI 

Central Mississippi—Ackerman group, 
186: French Camp group, 93; Itta Bena, 
70; Carrollton, 40; Attalla, 72. 

East Mississippi—West Point First, 205; 
Amory First, 120; Big Creek, 10; Enondale, 
23; Tuka, 15; Tishomingo, Bethany, 10 
Troy, New Salem, 27; Scooba, 40; DeKalb 
Tucker, 28. 

Meridian—FEllisville, 114; 
189%: Garlandsville, 17. 

North Mississippi—Walter Valley group, 
183 (Walter Valley First, Pleasant Grove, 
Oak Ridge) 


Prentiss (2), 


MISSOURI 


Lafayette—-Sweet Springs, 108. 


4 


As on previous occasions, we are 
listing all the churches which, to our 
knowledge, are now, or soon will be, 
without pastors. In such a list some 
inaccuracies are inevitable but we 
hope they are few. Of course, some 
presbyteries did not provide their 
lists. —Editors. 


Missouri—Benton City, 107; Montgomery 
City, 66; Keytesville and Beth Pel (2), 88; 
Paris, 122. 

Potosi—New Madrid, 124; Hillsman-Tay- 
lor group, 12; Kennett, 209. 

St. nis—-Overland, 464; Boenff, 119; 
Des Peres, 16; Festus First, 186. 

Upper Missouri—Lawson and Morton, 
118 








NORTH CAROLINA 
Albemarle—Bear Grass and Roberson, 
Williamston, 167; Westminster and Berea, 
Wilson, 87; West New Bern, 77. 
Concord—Bethpage, 250; Flow-Harris, 
39; Franklin (2), 194; Front Street, 279; 
Kannapolis Second, 249; Kirkwood, 126; 
McKinnon, 259; New Salem (3), 81; Shiloh, 
46; Elmwood, 60. 
ayetteville—Mt. 
585; Flat Branch, 223. 
Granville—Center Ridge group, 250; 
Oak Hill group, 174; Fairview, 81; Geneva, 


Pisgah 





group (3), 


Mountain—Brittain-Union Mills 
Stanley, 96; Castanea, 124; For- 
est City-Bostic (2), 185; Dallas 102; Adams 
Memorial, 113; Linwood, 72; Lowell, 173. 
Mecklenburg—Park Ave. and Camero- 
nian (2), 169; Waxhaw, 122; Amay James, 
67; Hawley Meml., 9; Morgan Meml., 24; 
New Salem, 34; Oakboro, 21; Ridgecrest, 
60; Unionville, 27; Westminster, 300. 
Orange—Asheboro, 388 (regular supply); 
Buffalo group (2), 368; Bethlehem, 93 (reg- 
ular supply); Chapel Hill Second (just or- 
ganized), 26; Hillsboro, 184; Riverview, 
111; Stony Creek (2), 146; Starmount (just 
organized), Greensboro, 202. 
Wilmington—No vacancies. 
Winston-Salem—West Jefferson (2), 74; 
Montview, 56. 








OKLAHOMA 
Durant—Madill First, 62; East Side 
gzroup (3), 173; Boswell First, 17; Bromide 
First, 39 
Indian—wNo report. 
Mangum—Cement, 2; Gotebo, 31; Harrah, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Bethel—Lancaster, 460 (regular supply); 
New Cut, Grace Chapel (New field) (2), 
73; Uriel, Cheste Fishing Creek, Richburg 
(2), 104 

Charleston—No vacancies. 

Congaree—Winnsboro (3), 589. 

Enoree—No report. 

Harmony—No report. 

Pee Dee—Clio (2), 317; Bethesda ( 
190; Kentyre (3), 145; Mullins (2), 3 
Latta, 101: Timmonsville (2), 102. 

Piedmont—Honea Path, 103; Bethel, 72; 
Midway (2), 200; Townville (2), 101; Rob- 
erts. 116 

South Carolina—Ware Shoals First, 295; 
Lydia (2), 114; Joanna (2), 72; Upper Long 
Cane, 440; Little Mountain, 90; Welcome, 


1S 


2), 
59; 


TENNESSEE 
Columbia—Bethany Group (4), 156. 
Memphis—Jackson First, 510; Lamar 

Heights, 390; Germantown, 166; Regan 
gxroup (2), 65; Concord group (5), 303; 
Ripley First, 239. 

Nashville—Donelson, 115; Gallatin, 408; 
Woodland, Nashville, 578; West Nashville, 
210; A. G. Adams, 29; Amity, 6; Woodbury, 
21 Clarksville Second, 13; Mt. Vernon, 
'7; Stones River, 36; Macedonia, 28. 


TEXAS 

Brazos—No report. Third, Houston, 415. 

Central Texas—No vacancies. 

Dallas—Vernon, 248; Sherman First, 445; 
Dallas, Trinity Heights, 201. 

El Paso—Coahoma First, 74; 
City First, 176. 

Mid-Texas—Blum. 6; Comanche, 83; 
Throckmorton, 80: Eliasville, 30; Spur, 35; 
Mineral Wells, 226 

Paris—Mt. Pleasant First, 226; Com- 
merece First. 196: Hooks-New Boston field 
(3), 119; Elysian Fields, Golden Rule 
Church, 55 

Texas-Wexiean—No report. 


Colorado 





Western Texas—No report. 


oo4. 


Harlingen, 


VIRGINIA 
East Hanover—Ampthill Community (2), 
159; Bethany (2), 147; Eastminster, 27; 


Fairmount-Hoge Memorial, 107; Fulton, 
6S: enito (3), 294; King’s Chapel, 27; 
Nottoway. 10; Overbrook, 476; Petersburg 


Third, 160; Prince George First, 62; Read 
Memorial, 62; Rivermont (2), 218; Rose- 
neath, 63; Samuel Davies, 257. 

Lexington—Fairfield Group (3), 160; 
Beulah group (3), 122; Elkton, 146; New 
Monmouth and Woodside (2), 323; Hebron, 
430; Staunton First, 1102; Mossy Creek, 
242; Warm Springs and Stony Run (2), 
190 

Montgzomery—Academy (4), 145; Fin- 
castle (4), 222; Floyd, 167; Indian Valley 
(3), 230; Campbell Memorial, 72; Quaker 
Memorial, 521. 

Norfolk—Glenwood Park, 316; Belle 
Haven (2), 152; Knox, 723: Holmes, 198; 
Westminster, 204; Calvary, 108 (temporary 
supply); Park Avenue (temporary supply), 
128 





Potomac—Laurel, 131; Catoctin, 124; Mt. 
Washington, 125; Westminster (Dela- 
plane), 27; Bethel, 13; Hartwood and 
Grove, 91; Greenwich (The Potomac Par- 
ish), 202; Bealton (as of June, 1953), 78; 
Brentsville, 56; Jehoash, 72. 

Roanoke—Brookneal group (5), 645; 
Anderson Memorial, Martinsville and Iris- 
burg. 441; Weal, Harpin Creek, Matthews 
Memorial, 165; Jehovah Jireh, 55. 

West Hanover—Amherst, 91; Cumberland 
group (3), 289; Olivet, 67. 

Winchester—Cave Valley Group, 102; 
Elk Branch Church, 42; Keyser, 395. 








WEST VIRGINIA 

Bluestone—Graham, Bluefield, Va., 130; 
Pocahontas, Va. 17; Williamson First, 
540: Gilbert, 108; Melrose, Princeton, 88. 

Greenbrier—Randolph field (3), 153; 
Centerville, 94; Pocahontas field (4), 258; 
Cowen, 18. 

Kanawha—Putney Memorial, Reed, South 
Park, Charleston; McConnell Community. 





Commissioners 
to the 
General Assembly 





Lists of commissioners to the coming 
General Assembly (June 4) are beginning 
to appear here this week. Others will 
follow by synods as they are completed. 


SYNOD OF ALABAMA 


Birmingham—(M)*—J. Ernest Somer- 
ville, R. L. Williamson, Birmingham; T. 
Stratton Daniel, Jr., (E)*—Clifford Reeves, 
Fairfield Highlands; W. M. Bruns, Besse- 
mer; J. L. Hendrick, Birmingham. 

c+. Alabama—(M)—W. K. Blake, Ozark; 
O. N. Hamby, Hayneville; (E)—E. C. Ven- 
triss, Clayton; J. R. Dudley, Benton. 

Mobile—(M)—W. Harvell Jackson, Cit- 
ronelle; James H. Gailey, Jr., (E)—Ed- 
ward A. Terry, Spring Hill; Pelham Du- 
rant, Mobile. 

North Alabama—(M)—William Crowe, 
Talladega; Wm. C. Robinson, Decatur, 
Ga.; (E)—Joe Privett, R. L. Tate, Gadsden. 

Tuscaloosa—(M)—George W. Cheek, Sel- 
ma; L. J. Kaylor, Reform; (E)—James S. 
Coleman, Jr., Eutaw; Dr. Sidney Williams, 
Livingston. 





SYNOD OF WEST VIRGINIA 

Bluestone—(M)—Robert Ray, Oak Hill; 
Robert J. McMullen, Jr., Slab Fork; (E) 
—M. P. Ott, Beckley; C. R. Kuhn, North- 
fork. 

Greenbrier—(M)—Wnm. E. Garda, Alder- 
son: R. P. Sharp, Summersville; (E)—G. 
I>. Stemple, Marlinton; D. T. Moore, Lewis- 
burg. 

Kanawha—(M)—J. W. Carpenter, Dun- 
bar; Walter W. White, S. Charleston; Dan- 
iel B. Churton, J. Gordon Riggan, Hunt- 
ington; R. E. Kipp, (E)—E. R. Halstead, 
Charleston; G. V. Updyke, Barboursville; 
Thomas W. Bartram, St. Albans; E. H. 
Schmidt, Kenova; A. A. Whitener, Elea- 
nor 

*(M)—Ministers; *(E)—Elders. Where 
no city follows a commissioner's name, his 
home is the next one listed 
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The Immortal Hope 


HAT there is a life beyond death is 
one of the most universal convictions 


of the human race. Sociologists report 
that it is more widespread even than be- 
lief in a God or gods. Men have diffi- 
culty in reconciling themselves to a theory 
involving their own ultimate extinction. 
Their hope of immortality is intuitive 
and inbred. The intellect, the heart, 
the conscience demand it. There is an 
undiscourageable, inextinguishable as- 
surance in man, rooted in something 
which he feels is of the very essence of 
his being, that death cannot be the end. 
Thou wilt not leave us in the dust. 
Thou madest man, he knows not why. 
He thinks he was not made to die. 

And Thou hast made him: Thou art just. 
That is a conviction commen to many 
religions. It is at the heart and center 
of the Christian religion and is sustained 
and supported there by four beliefs: the 
first, the imperishableness of love; the 
second, the nature of man; the third, the 
character of God; the fourth, the resur- 
rection of Christ. Let us glance at each 
of them in turn. 


Stronger Than Death 

First, the imperishableness of love. 
Love is stronger than death. Time and 
space are powerless to destroy it. In its 
nature it is, like God himself, immortal. 
When Dr. W. R. Matthews, the Dean of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, broad- 
cast four talks on immortality he received 
from interested listeners some 1,900 let- 
ters. About them he commented, “If 
there is any lesson to be learned from 
the letters I have had, it is that love 
is the main source of the desire for life 
beyond death.” The greatest grief of 
life is the parting of friends, and where 
a life has been entwined with that of 
another, the grief beggars description. 
Love is oneness and cannot endure sep- 
aration; it refuses to believe that the 
separation can be permanent. 

Robert Browning grounded his faith 
in immortality on the imperishableness of 
love. After the death of his wife, he 
wrote, “O thou soul of my soul! I shall 
clasp thee again. And with God be the 
rest.” If he was mistaken, if we are 
never to meet again those who have gone 
from us, if death writes FINIS over 
everything, it is indeed the greatest of 
all evils. It leaves in the heart an aching 
void that nothing can ever fill. But that 
is not the Christian conviction. 

Said William Penn: 

“They that love beyond the world can- 
not be separated by it. Death cannot kill 
what never dies, nor can spirits be di- 


vided that love and live in the same Divine 
Principle. If absence be not death, neither 





*Minister, Riverside Church, New York. 
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is theirs; death is but crossing the world, 
as friends do the sea; they live in one an- 
other still.” 


There you have the persuasion of the 
first Christians. Do you want to know 
how they laid hold of the triumphant as- 
surance which has ever since been the 
inspiration of multitudes? It was be- 
cause they were certain that they were 
bound indissolubly to their Risen Lord 
by the bonds of a love that was stronger 
than death. Their love for him, and even 
more his love for them—that was the 
feundation of their hope. So we have 
the sublime peroration of the eighth 
chapter of Romans: 


“Who shall separate us from the love 
of Christ? Shall tribulation, or distress, 
or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, 
or peril, or sword? ... Nay, in all these 
things we are more than conquerors 
through him that loved us. For I am 
persuaded that neither death, nor life, 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor pow- 
ers, nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from 
the love of God, which is ia Christ Jesus 
our Lord.” 


See Man’s Nature 


Now let us pass to a second considera- 
tion. The Christian Hope is grounded 
not only on the imperishableness of love 
but on the nature of man. One of its 
foundational elements is the value of 
every individual in the sight of God. 
Christianity affirms that man is made 
in the image and likeness of God and 
that he has in him the breath of divine 
life. It stresses the incalculable worth 
of human personality. 

“What,” asks Jesus, “shall it profit 
a man’—not a rich man, not a wise 
man, not a good man, but a man—“‘if he 
shall gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul? Or what shall a man give in 
exchange for his soul?” ‘‘There is joy 
in the presence of the angels of God over 
one sinner that repenteth.” 

If man has such value, it is surely in- 
conceivable that death should be the end 
of everything for him, that he should be 
blown out of existence as a candle is 
blown out, that he should be obliterated 
and annihilated. It is not only incon- 
ceivable; it is irrational. As one thinker 
after another has expressed the matter, 
if there is no other life, then this world 
is a stupid joke. And whose joke? 

Readers of Olive Schreiner’s Story of 
an African Farm, will recall how Bona- 
parte came upon Waldo when he was 
engrossed over a little mechanical device, 
an affair of wheels and chips of wood, 


which it had taken the lad nine months 
to put together, and how after making 
a show of interest in it, Bonaparte 
tramped on the machine and crushed it 
in the sand. Is that how God treats 
human personality? Will he do what 
we loathe and despise a Bonaparte for 
doing ? 

Do you remember how Jesus states 
the case, “If ye then being evil know 
how to give good gifts to your children 
how much more your heavenly Father?” 
A parent would never consent to the ex- 
tinction of a child. Is God likely to 
think of such a thing? Jesus will not have 
it so. 


Also, God’s Character 


And not only because of the intrinsic 
nature of man but because of the charac- 
ter of God. Jesus’ faith in immortality 
is an immediate inference from his faith 
in God as Father. Take what he said 
to the Sadducces who did not believe in 
the resurrection from the dead. God, 
he told them, is not the God of the dead 
but of the living. That is implicit in 
the fact that he said to Moses, “I am 
the God of Abraham and of Isaac and 
of Jacob.” God was the Guardian and 
Guide of those men. He watched over 
and protected them all their life long. 
What for? Was it to see them wither 
and wilt and die? Could he be content 
to leave them in the dust? No, says 
Jesus, nobody who knows what God is, 
tolerates such a conclusion. 

Everything, you see, is grounded on 
the character of God, on his goodness, his 
faithfulness, his Fatherliness. It would 
be a denial of God’s own nature if his 
children could be overcome by death. 
To enter into fellowship with God is to 
enter into a relationship that death can- 
not enter. He to whom God had given 
his friendship is one with him forever. 
A Ged who at the last could leave men 
in the grave would not be the God whom 
Jesus knew. 

“Would it not be blasphemy,” wrote 
Wordsworth in his bereavement, “to say 
we have more of love in our nature than 
he has? The thought is monstrous; and 
yet how to get rid of it except upon the 
supposition of another and a better world, 
I do not see.” 


Most of All—the Resurrection 


So we come to the foremost ground of 
the Christian Hope—the Resurrection of 
Christ. The first disciples were never 
unmindful of the factors we have been 
taking into account—the imperishable- 
ness of love, the intrinsic nature of man, 
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the character of God—but the rising 
again of their master from the grave was 
the event that first begot in them a lively 
hope of resurrection from the dead. He 
had overcome death; he could not be be- 
holden by it; he was living in the power 
of an endless life; and by his rising again 
he had abolished death and brought life 
and immortality to light. Nowhere do 
we find the arguing from a general res- 
urrection to the resurrection of Jesus; 


they see in the resurrection of Jesus the 
guarantee of their own. “But now,” cries 
Paul, “is Christ risen from the dead, 
and become the first fruits of them that 
slept.” And again, “God both raised 
the Lord and will raise up us through 
his power.” And again, “If we have 
grown into him by a death like his, we 
shall grow into him by a resurrection like 
his.” That is the Christian faith. And 
what a faith it is! 


It makes coward spirit brave 

And nerves the feeble arm for fight, 

It takes the terror from the grave 

And gilds the bed of death with light. 
Those who have made it their own can 
lift up heart and voice in the triumphant 
affirmation of the Te Deum: ‘Thou art 
the King of Glory, O Christ. . . . When 
thou hadst overcome the sharpness of 
death, Thou didst open the Kingdom of 
heaven to all bel-evers.”’ 


European Relief: A Continuing Problem 


ISPLAYS of current advertisements 

for travel to Europe make the subject 
of relief needs and refugees seem out of 
place. But the subjects are not diamet- 
rically opposed. They indicate on one 
hand the desire and necessity of nations 
to rebuild their economy; on the other 
hand, they tend to point up one of the 
great problems in rebuilding—the as- 
similation of millions of refugees. 

Use of the term “millions” is not a 
carry-over from the description of refugee 
problems of the war years. Elfan Rees, 
the advisor on refugee affairs of the 
World Council of Churches, points out 
that the refugee population of Western 
Europe today slightly exceeds the total 
population of the Dominion of Canada. 

The magnitude of the problem can be 
seen in comparison with the Displaced 
Persons operation of the Protestant 
groups in the U.S.A. Within the limits 
provided by government regulations, 
Church World Service and the National 
Lutheran Council have aided in the re- 
settlement of approximately 100,000 
Protestants and Orthodox. ‘That is one 
of the magnificent chapters in cooperative 
American Protestantism. 

Approximately 60,000,000 American 
Protestants, in a country most favored 
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By REUBEN E. NELSON* 


economically, helped to resettle 100,000. 
That operation should not be minimized; 
it should help us see the tremendous 
problem of assimilating millions into a 
war-destroyed economy. 


All Couldn’t Come 

Not all the Displaced Persons could 
be brought to our country. It is hoped 
that about 20,000 more may eventually 
come through enabling legislation. 

There remain the so-called ‘hard-core 
about 161,377 in number, 77,- 
443 of whom, or 48 per cent are Protes- 
tant and Orthodox. For these, aid con- 
tinues to be required both from govern- 
mental and church organizations. 

The Displaced Person and_ refugee 
problem is concentrated in Western Ger- 
many. Although there are refugees in 
France, Belgium, England, and_ the 
Scandinavian countries, here there has 
been a gratifying measure of assimila- 
tion. In Scandinavia there is some un- 
rest among refugees because of the close 
proximity of these nations to Soviet Rus- 
sia, but economic security has_ been 
achieved. Trieste, because of its strate- 
gic and international character, has be- 
come a crossroads for new refugee move- 
ments. 


Cases, 


Greatest Problem in Germany 

Germany presents by far the greatest 
problem. 

Besides the 161,377 DPs in Germany 
there are approximately 7,875,000 ref- 
ugees who come under the classification 
of ethnic Germans. These were orig- 
inally from the German areas east of the 
Oder-Neisse rivers, or in Hungary, Ru- 
mania, Czechoslovakia and other East- 
ern European countries. Of these, about 
4,118,700 are Protestants (about 52.3 
per cent). This group will not increase 
in number, as they represent a past phase 
of recent history. 

The other group, however, is a grow- 
ing one. They may be called the neo- 
refugee group, those who have recently 
crossed from the Soviet Zone of Germany 


*General Secretary of the American 
Baptist Convention. 


and Berlin. By late summer of 1952, the 
border had been tightened so securely 
that the previous rate of 10,000 crossings 
a month had been reduced to a mere 
trickle. But the influx of refugees through 
Berl:n continues at a rate that places 
alarming strains upon the western sector 
of Berlin and upon all agencies seeking 
to help in the situation. At this writing, 
it is impossible to estimate the ultimate 
number that may succeed in crossing the 
border. 

On August 1, the number of neo-ref- 
ugees was estimated at 1,564,000. Of 
this number 81 per cent, or 1,251,450, 
are Protestants. 

Until full integration into the German 
economy is achieved, the help both of the 
German government and of church agen- 
cies will be necessary. By integration 
we mean employment with wages ade- 
quate for food, clothing, and provision for 
living quarters. As of August 1, the 
West German government reported that 
30 per cent of the refugee had been in- 
tegrated into the German economy; 40 
per cent had secured only partial employ- 
ment and as a result were in economic 
need aggravated by psychological inse- 
curity. Most difficult to face is the fact 
that 30 per cent of the refugees are un- 
employed and thus totally dependent upon 
government support and such help as 
volunteer or church organizations can 
give. 

It should be said here that the Bonn 
government has demonstrated its good- 
will by doing its best to seek to assimilate 
both the refugee and the new refugee 
population. However, the government 
has been limited by decreased financial 
resources greatly taxed by post-war prob- 
lems including the necessity of housing 
for the bombed-out German population. 

Displacement of natural distributions 
of resources and population because of 
the division into Eastern and Western 
Zones has added to the unemployment 
problem. Agricultural areas in the West- 
ern Zone have already received far more 
refugees than they could possibly em- 
ploy. 

Anyone who has visited the Braun- 
schweig area just adjacent to the East- 
ern Zone has seen something of the prob- 
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Jem in aggravated form. The popula- 
tion is 230,153, of which 50,619 are 
refugees and 10,228 are neo-refugees 
(from East Germany). 

Before the war there was housing for 
59,828 families; today with the added 
population of more than 60,000 refugees 
there are normal housing facilities for 
only 11,152 families. As a result of this 
lack of housing, 1,413 refugees live in 
four air-raid bunkers, 2,515 in five bar- 
rack camps, 803 in private barracks, 
1,649 in one-room shacks along the rail- 
road tracks, and 381 in cellars; the rest 
are crowded into small quarters far too 
inadequate to house the original popula- 
tion. 

Thus the long-range program of hous- 
ing for the German people is thrown out 
of schedule repeatedly in certain areas 
where the influx of neo-refugees tends 
to cancel any ordinary gains made in 
housing. 

Because of the concentration and mag- 
nitude of the refugee problem, and be- 
cause it is increasing daily, American 
Christians have a continuing responsi- 
bility. 


Churches Can Help 


The problem of housing is a difficult 
one to cope with as far as volunteer 
agencies are concerned; it is definitely 
a problem of the government in the area. 
But the churches can continue to help 
in providing food and clothing in those 
critical situations which emerge particu- 
larly among the neo-refugees who continue 
to escape from Soviet-controlled territory, 
and come empty-handed to Western Ger- 
many. 

Equally important are the problems of 
morale. Displacement of population 
often brings minority groups of refugees 
into areas where there is no natural pos- 
sibility of meeting their religious needs. 
Many of the Protestants among neo-ref- 
ugees from the Eastern Zone have settled 
in strong Catholic areas where neither 
Protestant church buildings nor minis- 
ters are available. Likewise, Orthodox 
refugees are in areas where the Orthodox 
Church had very few congregations be- 
fore the war. In both of these situations, 
the Department of Inter-church Aid and 
Service to Refugees of the World Council 
of Churches has rendered most valuable 
service. 

Nowhere is the problem of morale more 
devastating than among the unemploy- 
ed youth. The number of young people 
wandering about in the Niedersachsen 
area, without homes and without jobs, is 
estimated at 20,000. That represents 
potential chaos in the moral and political 
life of an entire generation. To meet 
needs of this type, hostels have been 
established for both voung men and 
women to give them the privilege of a 
Christian environment while they work 
as apprentices. The lack of equipment 
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and of potential jobs places limits upon 
this worthy type of work. But even 
a few projects of this kind become centers 
of hope for a generation in which ideal- 
ism has little chance for survival. 

The hope that lives most persistently 
among all refugees is that of possible 
migration. It is obviously impossible to 
solve the total problem by a transfer of 
population from one area of the world 
to another. Given a period of compara- 
tively normal years, the great mass of 
the refugees even in Germany will be 
and probably should be assimilated, but 
there are some hundreds of thousands in 
critical situations that could become 
worthy citizens of our own nation, of 
Canada, Australia, and some of the South 
American countries. 

At present, non-quota immigration to 
our country is not possible for there is 
no enabling legislation. But other na- 
tions are open, and part of the financial 
load of moving those most desperately in 
need should be borne by the Christians 
of America. 


Seek Just Legislation 

We must not stop there, however, but 
follow the leadership of the National 
Council of Churches and others in seek- 
ing just legislation which will bring a 
fair share to our country of those who 
seek safety here. This is not a matter 
of solving problems of surplus population 
in countries not faced with an influx 
of refugees. Other national and inter- 
national measures must be devised to 
meet that problem. But our legislation 
should recognize the unmet need as rep- 
resented in the abnormal load of assimi- 
lation placed upon Western Germany. 

Political and social implications of 
the refugee problem in Western Europe 
today should focus our thoughts and en- 
ergies upon a solution. We are for- 
tunate to have the leadership of Church 
World Service and the World Council 
of Churches in implementing whatever 
solution our financial support makes pos- 
sible. Never has Protestantism been so 
well equipped in tested, trained person- - 
nel and organization. 
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EDITORIAL 


Churches and the UN 

Walter W. Van Kirk’s fine statement 
about The Churches and the United Na- 
tions is now available (see page 15). 
This 23-page booklet should be read care- 
fully by church people. When it is we 
will be better informed about the work 
of the UN and less likely to subject it to 
unfounded criticism. Savs Dr. Van 
Kirk: 

“Christians, of all people, should be 
charitable in their appraisal of the UN. 
Are Christians prepared to write off the 
United Nations because that organization 
has not been able, in eight short years, 
wholly to achieve the purpose for which 
it was created? ‘To do this, would be the 
cruelest of ironies. Christians have been 
trying for 2,000 years to establish a just 
and durable peace. The fact that they 
have not done so does not argue for the 
dissolution of the churches. Rather, the 
challenge is to strengthen the churches 
and to expand, on a global scale, their co- 
operative witness to the things of Christ.” 

The World Alliance News Letter for 
March has a brief comparison of Fal- 
lacy and Fact about the UN which is 
also informative. (170 E. 64th St., N.Y. 
21.) 
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One Great Hour of Sharing 
19453 


One Great Hour 


On Easter Sunday it is to be hoped 
that every church in our communion will 
give its members a special opportunity 
of contributing our part to the One Great 
Hour of Sharing for 1953. Most churches 
have already had this opportunity but in 
our church it was deferred until after the 
Every Member Canvass. 

The needs for material relief around 
the world are staggering. The part the 
Christian Church must take is funda- 
mental. We ought not to neglect it. 

A current campagin for student nurses 
has this slogan, “Learn to take care of 
others... and you'll ALWAY’S take care 
of yourself!” It is certainly true that we 
dare not take care of ourselves in a time 
of such great need at the expense of the 
vast, uprooted population of the world. 


Young People and 
Next Summer 


Our church’s department of Campus 
Christian Life* deserves a cheer for the 
101-page book it has produced for se- 
lected young people and their leaders, 
detailing some of the fascinating experi- 
ences which Christian students can have 
in vacation time. 

Eleanor Foxworth has collected state- 
ments from young people who went into 
many parts of the world last summer and 
had their eyes opened to Christian hori- 
zons and felt their hearts warmed by a 
new kind of fellowship. 

There is the story of work camps, 
tours, conferences, ecumenical institutes, 
settlement house and factory work and 
various kinds of study and training op- 
portunities. 

These opportunities are not merely for 


“*Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. 


college students. People beyond college 
age or not in college at all can take ad- 
vantage of a work camp experience. 

Young people who tell their stories in 
Avalanche of Summer Opportunities, the 
book’s title, are enthusiastic evangelists, 
They want others to share what they have 
found good. As Ralph Bucy puts it: 

“Start planning now to go to Europe 
next summer. Ask about the various meet- 
ings and work camps. Make it your busi- 
ness to go and broaden your education.” 

And the editor adds her reassuring 
word: 

“Do not let the finances keep you from 
applying. It is amazing how you can se- 
cure money from many types of sources 
if you are sincerely interested.” 


Invitation 

The recent invitation to President 
Eisenhower to attend the Roman Catholic 
“Red Mass” in Washington’s St. Mat- 
thew’s Cathedral suggests an interesting 
possibility. : 

Suppose the President were a Roman 
Catholic. Would the hierarchy be pleased 
to have a Protestant group seek to press 





1 Y 7 + 
The Cross Victorious 
Truly this man was the Son of God.— 
Read Mark 15 :39-47. 


There is no weapon like suffering love 
nor any force so sure in the end to pre- 
vail. Suffering love breaks down stub- 
born defences, melts hard hearts, finds 
an ally in the better selves of those for 
whom—or by whom—it suffers. It has 
a hidden and patient power. It accepts 
all that evil passions can do and so dis- 
arms them. When they are at the. end 
of all their resource, then suffering love 
has only begun. 

It puts an end to wounding by taking 
all wounds into its own heart. It puts an 
end to hatreds by refusing to hate in re- 
turn. Patience and gentleness gather 
strength from being assailed and assert 
thereafter and increasingly their own 
transforming and redemptive power. 
They touch those who come to scoff, 
as did the Cross upon which they were in- 
carnate, with awe, and the hostile in the 
instant of their seeming victory are cap- 
tured by the love “that will not let them 
go.” “Truly this was the Son of God.” 
Let Us Pray: Lord of thine own Cross 
and sharer of the crosses of all who follow 
thee, suffer us not, in any extremity, to 
lose faith in the power of thy spirit or 
doubt the victory of a love which, bear- 
ing all things and hoping all things, en- 
dures to the end. 


O Christ, be patient with us still 
Dear Christ, remember Calvary’s hill, 
Our little hearts with patience fill. Amen. 


—GaiUs GLENN ATKINS in The Fellowship of 
Prayer, distributed by the National Council of 
Churches’ Dept. of Evangelism. By permission. 
the Pilgrim Press. 
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him into one of its distinctive services of 
worship? 

It would doubtless order a special dis- 
pensation, but its regulations forbid at- 


tendance at worship in other churches. 

Anyway, the President said he had a 
conflict this year but would try to be 
there next year. 





THIRTEEN 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





The Lord the Eternal declares: I am 
against these amulets vou use-—FEzekiel 
13:20 


HEN is a belief superstitious? 

Superstition involves belief in the 
supernatural; but not all belief in the 
supernatural is superstitious. Supersti- 
tion involves believing what isn’t so; but 
not all false beliefs are superstitious. 
Superstition sees connections between 
events which have no connection; but not 
all such mistakes are superstitious. 

Supersition includes an unfcunded 
and mistaken belief in the supernatural 
influence of some thing, person or act. 
But there are two special features which 
make it easier to spot superstition for 
what it is. One thing: it is always ir- 
rational. The connection between alleged 
cause and effect is purely in the mind; 
the arguments used to support it do not 
prove anything. 

A pure superstition is in the same class 
with the deliriums of the alcoholic ward, 
except that if anything it is less well 
founded. For the patient in the hospital 
has at least seen for himself (as he is 
firmly convinced) the pink elephants or 
whatever may be bothering him; while 
the superstitious man takes his notions 
on pure hearsay and often in the face of 
clear evidence to the contrary. 

The other feature of superstition is that 
it is non-moral or immoral in its effect 
on the one who holds to it. Such persons 
become afraid of what is harmless. Per- 
sons who may be quite rational and 
courageous in other ways may be re- 
duced to shivering terror by some miser- 
able superstition. An otherwise intelli- 
gent white man will give up a journey 
merely because he happens to see a black 
cat. (How many black cats have given 
up journeys because they have seen white 
men is not on record.) A lady of poise 
and good sense (most of the time) will 
worry herself sick merely because some- 
one at her table spilled the salt. 


HE well-known fear of the number 

Thirteen is a fair illustration of most 
superstitions. Like many others, this 
claims a respectable origin. It is said 
by some to have arisen from the fact 
that at the Last Supper there were thirteen 
present, and we all know what happened 
to Judas, the first one to leave the table. 
So, it is said, from that day to this it 
is unlucky to have thirteen at table— 
fatally unlucky indeed; for the first to 
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rise will be the first to die. This is ob- 
vious nonsense. The fact that the first 
of thirteen did die, once upon a time, is 
no sign whatever that this will occur 
every time, or that the number thirteen 
had anything to do with it in the first 
place. 

Indeed, it has been pointed out by 
scholars that there is no positive evidence 
that only thirteen were at the Last Sup- 
per. On the contrary, there is good evi- 
dence that there were more; for in Acts 
1 we hear of at least two men who, ac- 
cording to St. Peter, had been constant 
companions of the Twelve from the bap- 
tism of Christ to his resurrection. So it 
would not be a rash guess to count at least 
fifteen, not thirteen, at table on that oc- 
casion. Furthermore, in some places the 
superstition takes the form that the last 
person to rise, not the first, is to be the 
one marked for death. 

And after all, the Last Supper cannot 
be the origin of this superstition, for it 
is found elsewhere than in Christian 
lands. Among the Hindus the idea bobs 
up that it is unlucky for thirteen men 
to squat on the ground together. The 
thirteen delusion is found among Norse 
peoples before Christianity arrived. There 
it can be attributed to the story of a 
banquet of the gods at which only twelve 
were expected to appear; but Loki, the 
spirit of mischief, crashed the party, and 
there was a brawl in which the good 
Baldur was slain. 

Still, this notion of thirteen at table 
has hung in the minds of ordinarily sane 
people. Sir Arthur Sullivan, composer 
of “Onward, Christian Soldiers” and 
many other favorite hymns, was a dinner 
guest where it was discovered that there 
were just thirteen at the table. These 
were all distinguished persons, among 
them Mr. Gladstone the Prime Minister, 
and the Russian ambassador. Conster- 
nation swept the table. Who would rise 
first? Not Mr. Gladstone, who sat star- 
ing stonily across the board. Finally a 
Sir William Harcourt rose—and outlived 
Mr. Gladstone by many years. 





S there any fact at all underneath this 

superstition? Just this, according to 
some statisticians. Assuming that the ages 
will be well distributed, in any group of 
as many as thirteen persons the probabil- 
ity is about one-to-one—that is to say, 
that is an even chance—that one of these 
persons will die within the year. You 
can put that in reverse and be just 





as right: in any group of thirteen persons 
there is an even chance that not even one 
of them will die within the year. 

Now of course, as satisticians have 
pointed out, if you are stuck with thirteen 
at table and are a victim of the 13” ob- 
session, and send for a fourteenth person 
to break the spell, you are only making 
it worse. For in a group of fourteen, 
there is a little better than an even chance 
that one of them will die before a year 
is out. The more people there are in 
a crowd, the more likely it is that one 
of them will die soon. So if you are 
afraid of thirteen at table vou’d better 
go home in a taxi and not in a bus! 

Another thing that keeps the “13” 
nonsense going is that if you take any 
group of thirteen persons, anywhere, any 
time, and keep up with them after- 
wards, you will find ‘bad luck” occur- 
ring to one or more of them. If you 
wait long enough, something “bad”’ will 
happen to every one. They will all die 
won't they? Well, there vou are. But 
vou don't have to get the thirteen together. 
You can pick thirteen persons at random 
from as many different nations, who 
never saw and will never see one another, 
and follow their fortunes from any given 
date. They will certainly have their 
spells of “bad luck.” 

Life is just like that. It is always 
safe to predict misfortune, because as 
Job said, man is born to trouble as the 
sparks fly upward. You don’t have to get 
three on a match or thirteen at table to 
find that out. If it’s unlucky to be one of 
thirteen, it’s unlucky to be at Coney 
Island on a summer day, unlucky to be 
a hermit in a cave; Old Man Trouble will 
get you anyhow. 

If you think thirteen is unlucky, you’d 
better not carry any dollar bills with you. 
Take a look at the back of one. The 
pyramid has 13 layers of stone, there is 
13 leaves on the olive branch, 13 arrows 
in the eagle’s claws, 13 stripes on the 
shield, 13 stars in the sky. And by the 
way, there were 13 original colonies. 

The poor fugitive from Number Thir- 
teen had better get out of these Unlucky 
States by the first boat for France, which 
must be a safer country than this, for 
there it is said no house, street or hotel 
room is ever numbered Thirteen. 
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Plans Advance for 
Va. Home for Aged 


Virginia News Letter 

The Synod of Virginia’s trustees of its 
home for elderly people are going ahead 
with plans to build the first unit of its 
proposed establishment at Massanetta 
Springs for $220,000. Since the last 
meeting of synod the trustees have con- 
ferred with representatives of various 
homes in Virginia and nearby. They 
have named it the Sunnyside Presbyterian 
Home in order to carry on its identifica- 
tion with the former institution in Dan- 
ville. The building is to contain 58 
rooms on two floors, 48 single and 10 
double, in addition to operating units and 
a meeting room and chapel. The trus- 
tees’ president, C. G. Price of Harrison- 
burg, near Massanetta Springs, reports 
that “the decision as to a location as be- 
tween city and country was a hard one 
to make. Both have advantages, but the 
committee, after visiting a number of 
homes located in the country, and after 
interviewing the occupants, decided the 
advantages of the country outweight those 


of the city. One of these was the new 








HOME—Virginia Presbyterians’ home for the aged to be built at 
Massanetta Springs 


$1,000,000 home of the Methodist Church 
just completed at Charlotte, N. C., seven 
miles from the center of the city. An- 
other is the Baptist home three miles from 
Culpeper, Va. Transportation is pro- 
vided to and from town or city daily and 
the occupants are satisfied with the com- 
panionship of each other in the home. 
Furthermore, the noise and traffic hazards 
are probably lessened in a rural home.” 


Crime Statistics and 
Meanings Are Discussed 

The University of Virginia’s News Let- 
ter recently published an interpretation 
of crime in the state. It showed statistics 
which rank Virginia significantly higher 
in six major categories than the United 
States as a whole and considerably higher 
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than the rate of the Middle Atlantic 
States. These figures, it is maintained, 
may overstate the case and may not show 
significant efforts to off-set this crime 
rate. Neither do they explain them in 
terms of increasing urbanization, mental 
disease, alcoholism, suicide, divorce, 
breaks in the sex code, all of which “tes- 
tify to the sharp decline in conformance 
with norms or standards of behavior.” 
However, it is insisted, the crime statistics 
may also understate the case by failing to 
show the unknown amount of “‘white col- 
lar crime” which includes “violations of 
criminal law by persons of the upper so- 
cio-economic class in the course of their 
occupational activities.”” Says the study: 
“The financial loss attributed to white 
collar crime is in excess of that attributed 
to all other crimes, and the damage to 
morale and the institutions of the com- 
munity is even greater. For such crimes 
represent the violations of trust, and as 
such create feelings of distrust in the 
community toward those in positions of 
leadership.” 


Group Sponsors “Cry, the 
Beloved Country” Movie 

As a part of the mid-winter missions 
study, an interested group of Richmond’ 
Presbyterians underwrote the showing 
of the movie, “Cry, the Beloved Coun- 
try,” based on Alan Paton’s book. They 
did this when movie houses were unwill- 
ing to take the necessary risk, even with 
the promise of support. However, they 
put up the money, rented a theatre and 
showed the picture five times daily for 
two days—to more than 3,600 people. 
There were so many people who didn’t 
see it then that the group brought the pic- 
ture back the next week for three days, 
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with about 3,500 seeing it. Total for 
five days: 7,027. By that time the theatre 
management decided to show it for three 
additional days and, with this boost, 
other movie houses throughout the state 
began to show it to large crowds. Instead 
of losing the amount of their underwrit- 
ing, the sponsors wound up, to their sur- 
prise, with about $1,200 which they con- 
tributed to the Board of World Missions. 


Templeton Meetings Find 
Good Response in Richmond 
Sponsored by the Richmond Minis- 
terial Union, Charles B. Templeton, 
evangelist for the National Council of 
Churches, was in the city for two weeks 
in February, preaching each noon at St. 
Paul’s Episcopal church to overflow con- 
gregations and each night at the 4,800- 
seat Mosque. Although the churches gave 
formal backing to the effort many of them 
carried on their own programs as usual. 
As a result, the night meetings drew over- 
flow congregations only twice, but on the 
final Sunday approximately 10,000 people 
attended duplicate services in afternoon 
and evening. (The adjoining Grace and 
Holy Trinity Episcopal church was used 
for the overflow.) Everybody was loud 
in praise of the Templeton preaching and 
methods and he left no regrets in his 
wake because of high pressure or uncon- 
ventional performances. 


Miscellany 

Hopewell has had its first united evan- 
gelistic campaign in 25 years with 14 
churches participating and _ capacity 
crowds filling the high school auditorium 
each evening to hear Evangelist Eddie 
Martin. At the close of the united ef- 
fort, C. W. Solomon, Montreat, N. C., 
led a week of services in the West End 
church of Hopewell. . . . Virginia’s re- 
ligious workers in the program in cor- 
rectional and other institutions are 
pleased that convict road camps are be- 
ing replaced by permanent structures, 
climinating the use of chains. Education, 
crafts and worship activities are more ef- 
fective in the new surroundings. 


CAMPUS NEWS 


New Residence Hall 
Going Up at Queens 

Approximately 100 students will be 
cared for in the new residence hall now 
beginning at Queens College. This will 
be the first of three dormitories necessi- 
tated by increases in enrollment. The 
Ovens physical education building is also 
under construction. 





Austin College Gets 
$10,000 Ford Grant 

Austin College of Sherman, Texas, has 
been awarded a $10,000 grant by the 


Ford Foundation to cover half the cost 
of a proposed survey of the institution’s 
academic and financial operations and its 
future field of service, in addition to other 
institutions reported here last week. The 
study is to be made by a professional firm 
in the field of educational survey. 


Mary Baldwin Students 
Lead Sunday Services 

Groups of Mary Baldwin students are 
going into various Augusta County and 
other churches not far from Staunton to 
lead Sunday school classes, speak at the 
morning service and eat dinner in the 
homes of the people. Twelve students 
compose a team. The three talks at the 
hour of worship deal with the Christian 
student, relationships between campus 
life, church and community. 
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Ne. 34 in a series on congregational singing 


The Leader in Worship 


By JAMES R. SYDNOR 


VI. Sermons Based on Hymns 


Christian sermons are properly based 
on the Holy Scriptures. Our finest 
hymns likewise have their roots in God’s 
revealed Word. To emphasize this 
fact, several leading hymnals of this 
country and Canada include above each 
hymn a Scripture verse which most nearly 
reflects the main idea of the text. 

Since a great deal of Biblical truth 
is found in certain hymns, some minis- 
ters preach sermons from time to time 
based on these texts. They thereby ac- 
complish two things: first, they illumi- 
nate the Scripture passage which gave 
birth to the lines of the hymn, and, sec- 
ond, they increase the comprehension of 
the congregation whenever that particular 
hymn is sung thereafter. It might be 
-uggested that not every hymn found 
in the average hymnal is a suitable sub- 
ject for a sermon. 

A pattern for such sermons may be 
found in a splendid but little known 
book of hymn sermons The Music of the 
Gospel, edited by Stanley Hunter 
(Abingdon). Mr. Hunter asked twenty- 
six ministers, of this country to write a 
thorough interpretation of a great hymn. 
Men like Tertius Van Dyke, Albert E. 
Day, and Morgan P. Noyes studied not 
only the interesting background and use 
of these hymns but also, and most im- 
portant, they probed the inner meanings 
of the text itself. 

Dr. Charles Erdman, for example, has 
a number of illuminating pages on “In 
the cross of Christ I glory.” He first 
sketches the life of Sir John Bowring, a 
distinguished British scholar and states- 
man of the last century. He concludes 
the brief biographical paragraphs by 
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mentioning the significant fact that in 
Exeter, England, the words, “In the cross 
of Christ I glory” are carved in bold 
letters on the tombstone of this famous 
hymn-writer. 

Then, getting down to the words of 
the hymn, Dr. Erdman explains that they 
are based on Paul’s statement in Gal. 
6:14: “God forbid that I should glory, 
save in the cross of our Lord, Jesus 
Christ.’ After quoting the first stanza, 
he graphically pictures the ruins of civ- 
ilizations above which towers the eternal 
central cross of Christ. To illumine the 
line, *‘All the light of sacred story gath- 
ers round its head sublime,” Dr. Erdman 
lifts out Scripture passages from Genesis 
to Revelation which pertain to the sac- 
rifice on the cross. 

In stanza two Dr. Erdman pictures 
the sustaining comfort of the cross in 
times of woe and trouble. He tells this 
story. When the siege of Pekin was 
lifted at the time of the Boxer Rebellion, 
the missionaries gathered around the altar 
in the Temple of Heaven, that mysterious 
shrine which was visited by the Emperor 
of China, and by no one else, once a 
year. There they sang this hymn, which 


so well expressed the spirit which had_ 


sustained them during the trying dan- 
gerous weeks. 

The third stanza shows that greater and 
deeper satisfaction is given by the cross 
to the blissful seasons of life. Then, 
according to Dr. Erdman, in stanza four 
we find the sanctifying power of the 
cross which brings measureless peace and 
eternal joy to every aspect of human life. 

He concludes by reminding us that 
the final stanza, while identical with the 
first, is not mere repetition but rather 
is a glorious climax after a congregation 
has surveyed the meaning and power of 
the cross of Jesus. 

This compressed sketch of Dr. Erd- 
man’s fine exposition may give at least 
an intimation of the possibilities of a 
complete talk or sermon based on a hymn. 
It is entirely possible that a brief series 
of hymn talks or sermons on successive 
Sunday or Wedneday evenings, or on an 
occasional Sunday morning, would be 
instrumental not only in deepening the 
spiritual life of a congregation but also 
in developing considerable interest in 
the treasury of devotional literature 
found in our hymnal. 
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Paul’s Conversion 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR APRIL 12, 1953 
Acts 22:3-16. 


In A.D. 64 a severe persecution broke 
out against the small, but rapidly grow- 
ing band of Christians in Rome. Taci- 
tus, the well known Roman historian, 
tells us that the Emperor Nero gave a 
garden party for which Christians, nailed 
to crosses, covered with pitch and set 
ablaze, furnished the lights. Others 
were dressed in the skins of wild beasts 
and devoured by dogs. One of those 
who died at this time to satisfy the cruelty 
of the savage tryrant was Paul, who had 
done more than anyone else to carry the 
religion of Jesus Christ throughout the 
Roman Empire. 

The Christian life for Paul had never 
been an easy one. As a voung man he 
had other plans for his life and was 
well on the road to success. Then one 
day there came the vision which changed 
the whole tenor of his life. As Paul 
wrote later, “Whatever gain I had, I 
counted as loss for the sake of Christ. 
... For his sake I have suffered the loss 
of all things.” (Phil. 3:7-8). He meant 
all the things which previously he had 
counted most worthwhile. In a letter 
written to the Christians in Corinth he 
tells us something of what it cost: five 
times he had been lashed with forty 
stripes less one; three times beaten with 
rods, shipwrecked thrice, and stoned; he 
had been ‘‘on frequent journeys, in dan- 
ger from rivers, danger from robbers, 
danger from my own people, danger from 
Gentiles, danger in the city, danger in 
the wilderness, danger at sea, danger 
from false brethren; in toil and hard- 
ship, through many a sleepless night, 
in hunger and thirst, often without food, 
in cold and exposure.” (II Cor. 11:26- 
27.) In Ephesus he fought with beasts, 
wild animals it may be, or even more 
savage men. (I Cor. 15:32.) But all 
this is only a part of the story. 

The book of Acts tell us how his en- 
emies drove him out of Antioch; how 
they plotted to stone him in Iconium, and 
he was forced to run for his life; how 
the stones caught him in Lystra and they 
dragged him out of the city and left 
him for dead; how in Philippi he was 
cruelly beaten and put into prison, pain- 
fully bent over and doubled up with 
his hands and feet held fast in the stocks: 
how mobs sought to kill him in Thes- 
salonica, Ephesus and Jerusalem; how 
he was imprisoned for three years in 
Caesarea, shipwrecked (for the fourth 
time) in the Mediterranean, and impris- 
oned for two more vears in Rome. He 
may have been released, but if so, he was 
soon imprisoned again. This time he 
knew that it was the end. He wrote to 
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his friend Timothy: “I am already on 
the point of being sacrificed; the time 
of my departure has come. I have fought 
the good fight, I have finished the race, 
I have kept the faith. Henceforth there 
is laid up for me the crown of right- 
eousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
judge, will award to me on that Day, 
and not only to me but also to all who 
have loved his appearing.” (11 Tim. 
4:6-8.) Shortly thereafter he was taken 
out of prison and beheaded. 

Few men have suffered so much for a 
cause in which they believed as Paul; 
and few, if any, have accomplished so 
much. He did more to give us our re- 
ligion than any other man save Jesus; 
he helped to change the course of world 
history. Men and women are still in- 
spired by the story of his life; they 
will pore over the words which he wrote 
as long as there are men to read. Who 
was this man Paul? Why did he travel 
so far, dare so much, suffer so much, 
and how was he able to accomplish so 
much for Jesus? What is his message 
for the men and women of today? These 
are the questions which shall concern us 
for the next six months as our Bible 
studies direct us to “Paul and Some of 
His Letters.” 

For our introduction to this series of 
studies we turn to the ‘‘defence” which 
Paul offered to a Jerusalem mob which 
had sought his life and from which only 
a few moments before he had been res- 
cued by Roman soldiers. 


I. Zealous for the Law 

“IT am a Jew,” Paul said, “born at 
Tarsus in Cilicia.” As Paul proudly 
claimed on another occasion, Tarsus was 
‘no mean city.’ It had almost a half- 
million inhabitants and was one of the 
most important commercial centers in the 
Roman Empire. The old trade route 
from the east made contact here with the 
Mediterranean and turned north through 
the Taurus Mountains into the uplands 
of Asia Minor. The Cydnos river ran 
through the city and a few miles further 
down emptied into a commodious harbor 
to which ships came from all over the 
world. We can be sure that often as a 
boy Paul went down to the docks and 
watched the ships and wished that he 
too could travel to the ends of the Empire. 

Paul was city bred. He never talked 
about the birds and flowers and fields as 
Jesus did; he drew his illustrations from 
the great houses, from the games and 
sports in the amphitheater, from the im- 
perial guards with their arms and mil- 
itary dress, from the triumphal proces- 


sions which took place when the armies 
cf Rome had won another great victory. 

But Paul was not allowed to take part 
in the popular sports in which other boys 
engaged; he was not allowed to go to the 
theatre, or to attend the university which 
made Tarsus so renowned. His father 
was a Roman citizen, which was a very 
great honor and allowed him and his 
family certain privileges that ordinary 
people did not possess, but he was also a 
Jew, and he belonged to the strictest re- 
ligious group among the Jews. This 
group, the Pharisees, believed that Jews 
should not associate with Gentiles any 
more than necessary, should not visit in 
their homes, or ever sit down with them 
at table. . 

So Paul stayed away from the circus 
and the theatre and went to the Jewish 
schools, where he learned that man’s first 
duty was to love God with all his heart, 
soul and mind. When he grew older he 
learned a trade (tent-making), as every 
Jew was required to do, so that if nec- 
essary he could earn his living with his 
hands. When the time came, he went, 
not to the University of Tarsus, exceeded 
in popularity only by the Universities of 
Athens and Alexandria, but to the Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem, which was open 
only to his own people. 

As Paul reminded the throng which so 
recently had sought to tear him limb from 
limb, he was “brought up in this city at 
the feet of Gamaliel, educated according 
to the strict manner of the law of our 
fathers, being zealous for God as you all 
are this day.” Gamaliel was one of Is- 
rael’s most famed teachers, a more cau- 
tious man than many others (Acts 5:34- 
39), yet he too, like all the rest, was a 
narrow nationalist. Paul was trained as 
other young Jews to observe strictly the 
law of Moses and the traditions which 
had gathered about them, traditions which 
governed the whole of life, which were 
designed to keep Jews a distinct and 
separate race; he was taught that Israel 
was the chosen people, and that Gentiles 
could enjoy the divine favor only as they 
became Jews and accepted the whole de- 
tailed code of Jewish behavior, eating 
this food and refraining from that, wash- 
ing their hands after a prescribed man- 
ner in case there had been some acciden- 
tal contact with a non-Jew, and the like. 


II. Persecuting the “Way’’ 


Paul returned to Tarsus for a period 
(including the years when Jesus was 
teaching in Galilee), and when he came 
back he began to hear about a man named 
Stephen. Stephen was go'ng around to 
the various synagogues, talking about 
Jesus, and one day he came to the syna- 
gogue when Paul himself was accustomed 
to worship. We don’t know exactly what 
he said, but we can guess. He told how 
Jesus taught that it wasn’t really neces- 
sary for a man to do all the things which 
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the Pharisees insisted that a man must 
do to be pleasing to God; how everything 
that God asked us to do was summed up 
in two great commandments: first, “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart and soul and mind” (the com- 
mandment which Paul had learned as a 
boy) and second, ‘“Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor’—including the hated Samari- 
tan, even the Gentile—‘‘as thvself.” He 
claimed that Jesus was the Son of God 
and that God so loved the world (not 
the Jews merely) that he gave his only 
begotten Son that whosoever believed in 
him should not perish but have everlast- 
ing life. He told how the nation’s rulers 
had taken him before the Roman govern- 
ment and had him condemned to death; 
how they had crucified him and how he 
had been raised from the dead. 

Paul was shocked, horrified. If Ste- 
phen was right, then the Jews would 
lose their peculiar privileges as the people 
of God, and Jews themselves would no 
longer come to Jerusalem from all over 
the world to worship, which in the Mo- 
saic law would become obsolete. If Jesus 
had been crucified, nailed to a tree and 
left to die, it was plain that he could 
not be the Son of God. The story that 
he rose again from the dead was a lie. 
Paul was sure of it. 

Paul and his friends argued with 
Stephen, but people continued to listen 
and some of them began to believe. Un- 
able to overcome this persuasive speaker 
by argument, they aroused such popular 
sentiment against him—by twisting and 
distorting his words—that Stephen was 
finally dragged out of the city and stoned. 
And the leader of the mob that lynched 
him was Paul (Cf. Acts 6:8-8:3). 

The death of Stephen was followed by 
a great persecution against the Christians 
in Jerusalem. Paul had so much energy, 
was such a natural leader of men, and 
was so bitter against the Christians that 
the Sanhedrin put him in charge of the 
persecution. Under Paul's leadership 
men went into the homes of the Chris- 
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tians, dragged men and women before the 
Sanhedrin, sent some to prison, and sen- 
tenced others to death. When refugees 
carried the hated teaching to Damascus, 
beyond Palestine, 160 miles north and 
west, Paul received letters from the San- 
hedrin to the brethren there and “‘jour- 
neyed to Damascus to take those also 
who were there and bring them in bonds to 
Jerusalem to be punished.” 

All of this Paul brought to the atten- 
tion of the bitter and sullen crowd, as 
he reminded them, “I persecuted this 
Way to the death... .” 


Il. Commissioned by Christ 


Then he told them of his great change. 

He had almost reached Damascus. 
Suddenly there was a blinding flash of 
light—perhaps a stroke of lightning; the 
camel on which Paul was riding shied 
violently and Paul fell to the ground. 
The men who were with him said that 
it thundered, but Paul heard something 
else, a voice which thundered and sent 
its reverberations rolling through his 
heart, “Saul, Saul, why do vou persecute 
me?” 

In great astonishment the stricken per- 
secutor asked, “Who are you, Lord ?” 

The voice replied, “I am Jesus of 
Nazareth whom you are persecuting.” 

These words turned Paul’s world up- 
side down. The very thought of a cruci- 
fied Lord had repelled him, and he had 
sought to stamp out the sect that pro- 
claimed him. But how his eyes were 
miraculously opened. ‘Those whom he 
had persecuted were right. Jesus, who 
had died on a cross like a common crim- 
inal, was alive and enthroned as Lord, 
the Son of God with power. And in per- 
secuting his followers, Paul had been 
persecuting him, the Lord of heaven and 
earth. How could he make amends for 
what he had done?. And what did Jesus 
want with him? Why had he appeared 
to him on the road to Damascus ? 

There was only one way to find out. 
So Paul asked in full submission and 
characteristically, “What shall I do, 
Lord ?” 

There were great things to be done, but 
Paul was in no condition to grasp more 
than the next step (which is often the case 
with us). So the answer was _ brief: 
“Rise, and go into Damascus and there 
you will be told all that is appointed for 
you to do.” 

Paul got up, but found to his dismay 
that he couldn’t see, that he was blind. 
So his attendants took him by the hand 
and led him haltingly, stumblingly, step 
by step into Damascus. Here, in the 
home of a man named Judas, on Straight 
Street, that long road which to this day 
runs straight through the ancient city 
of Damascus, Paul spent the three longest 
days of his life. He was in the dark both 
physically and spiritually. He knew 
that he had made a terrible botch of 


things. 
hated him with good reason; the Jews 
who were not Christians would despise 
him when they learned that he had be- 


The Jews who were Christians 


come a Christian. He could not expect 
forgiveness from either God or man. 
While Paul was puzzling over his 
future a visitor was introduced, a man 
named Ananias, who, as Paul learned 
then or later, was ‘a devout man ac- 
cording to the law, well spoken of by all 
the Jews who lived there’”—non-Chris- 
tian as well as Christian. Crossing to 
where Paul was, Ananias said, “Brother 
Saul, receive your sight.” We can hardly 
imagine what that appellation—*Brother 
Saul”—meant to Paul under the circum- 
stances, what comfort and relief it 
brought him. As Ananias spoke, the 
scales fell from Paul’s eyes and he re- 
ceived his sight. The scales were more 
than the physical, as was his newly found 
sight. They included the scales of prej- 
udice, pride and privilege, the scales of 
class and race, the scales of nationalism 
which limit our range and distort our 
vision, which blind us to the good that 
there is in other men. He began to see 
for the first time that men who had been 
prejudiced against one another could 
learn to respect one another, that men 
who had formerly hated one another 
could learn to love one another, that men 
who had been wronged could learn to 
forgive those who had wronged them, 
that all men of whatever race or class 
could become brothers in Jesus Christ. 
All of this, or something like it, flashed 
into the mind of Paul, and so he was 
ready for the further words: ‘The God 
of our fathers appointed you to know 
his will, to see the Just One and to hear 
a voice from his mouth; for you will be 
a witness for him to all men. .” But 
what of his past faults, his mis-spent 
zeal? That, Ananias indicated, was no 
obstacle: “Rise and be baptized, and 
wash away your sins, calling on his 
name.” If the grace of God was open 
to him, Paul now knew, it was open to 
any man. So Paul received his com- 
mission—to proclaim Jesus Christ as di- 
vine Savior and Lord, to assure men of 
God's willingness to pardon and cleanse 
through Christ, to win men to the prac- 
tice of universal brotherhood in Christ. 
To fulfill this commission he was now 
prepared to give himself to the utmost. 
Re-telling this story many years later 
and not long before his death, Paul 
added simply, vet eloquently, ‘“Where- 
fore, O King Agrippa, I was not diso- 
bedient to the heavenly vision.” (Acts 
26:19.) God grant that when we think 
over the course of our life, each one of 
us may be able to say as much. For the 
Lord who called Paul into his service is 
the same Lord whose call has come to 
us. 
Lesson theme and Scripture selections copy- 
righted by Division of Education, National Coun- 


cil of Churches. Scripture quotations are from 
the Revised Standard Version. 
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A SOWER WENT FORTH TO SOW. 
By Richardson Wright. Morehouse-Gor- 
ham Co., New York. 95 pp., $1.50. 


This is another manual of devotional 
studies intended for the Lenten season. 
A good literary style and well-chosen 
passages of Scripture and poems make it 
interesting and attractive. Four of the 
studies are on the attributes of Jesus and 
six on the names of Jesus. The final 
chapter is called “The Three Gardens.” 
The author was formerly editor of House 
and Garden and the book is colored by 
gardening and love of nature. 

WILLIAM BourNE CLEMMONS. 
Columbus, Ga. é' 


THE FUNERAL ENCYCLOPEDIA, A 
Source Book, Edited by Charles L. Wallis, 
Published by Harper & Brothers, 327 
pp-, $3.95. 


This book is what it claims to be, 
“a source book” of literary materials for 
the conduct of the Christian funeral. 
The compiler, a professor of English and 
a college preacher, has done an excellent 
job of bringing together a wealth of 
scripture selections, hymns, poems, pray- 
ers and sermon thoughts, suitable for use 
in a funeral service, and of arranging 
them in such a way as to make them 
easily and quickly available. He makes 
some good suggestions as to orders of 
service in different settings, and includes 
a section on professional conduct. 

The book should be a valuable help 
to the busy pastor who strives to make 
his ministry through the funeral service 
effective. and especially to the young min- 
ister whose experience has not provided 
him with such an abundance of good ma- 
terial in this department. 

C. E. Mount. 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
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NOTE—In order that churches and 
their leaders may learn promptly of helps 
in various fields it is our intention to list 
new materials here as they appear.—Eds. 
National Council of Churches (Dept. of 
Publication & Distribution), 120 E. 23rd 
St., NY 10: 

The Churches and the United Nations, 
Walter W. Van Kirk. 15¢. 

Citizenship—Our Christian 
Cynthia Wedel. 

Bulletin for Rural Life Sunday. 

A Call to May Fellowship Day. 

Editorial Style Manual. 

For All Children, Faith in God. Hand- 

book for Christian Education Week, 1955. 
35¢. 
Presbyterian, USA, Dept of Social Educa- 
tion and Action, 830 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia 7: 

Christian Social Action 1952 (Social 


pronouncements of the General Assem- 
bly) 


Concern, 
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The Soviet Impact on Society. Dagobert 
D. Runes. Philosophical Library, N. Y. 
$3.75. 

Christian Faith and the Scientific At- 
titude. W. A. Whitehouse. Philosophical 
Library, N. Y. $3.75. 

The American Church. Edited by Ver- 
gilius Ferm. Philosophical Library, N. Y. 


$6.00. 

John McMillan. Dwight Raymond 
Guthrie. University of Pittsburgh Press, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. $3.00. 

To Win These Rights. A Personal Story 
of the CIO in the South. Lucy Randolph 
Mason. Harpers, N. Y. $3, paper. 

March on With Strength, A. N. Sayres 
& Robt. C. Stanger. Christian Education 
Press. Philadelphia. $1.25. 
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Don Camillo, G. Guareschi. Pellegrini & 
Cudahy. 

The Silver Chalice, Thos. B. 
Doubleday. 

John MacMillan, D. R. Guthrie. Univ. of 
Pittsburgh Press. 

—J. ARTHUR HANNA, 
Oak Hill, Ohio 


Costain. 





The Silver Chalice, Thos. B. 
Doubleday. 
A Man’s Reach, G. Clark. Harpers. 
—Mkrs. J. G. HUTCHINSON, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Costain. 





Windows for the Crown Prince, Vining. 
Lippincott. 
Blue Hills and Shoofly Pie, Ann Hark. 
Lippincott. 
—Mrs. E. F. HOorIne, 
Brooks, Ky. 





Your Other Vocation, D. Elton Trueblood, 
Harpers. 
The Church in Community Action. Har- 
vey Seifert. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 
—Sam C. SMITH, 
Easley, S. C. 


Here’s a Faith for You, Roy M. Pearson. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury. 
—JorE M. Brown, 
Odessa, Texas 
A Faith for Tough Times, H. E. Fosdick. 
Harpers. 
—JAMES T. WINKLER, 
Ronceverte, W. Va. 





The Book by My Side, A. N. Williams. 
Duell, Pearce & Sloan. 

Paul, E. J. Goodspeed. John C. Winston. 
May I recommend Paul to be read along 
with Letters to Young Churches (Phil- 
lips). A super deal. 

—Mrs. S. GARDNER ENDRESS, 
Ft. Worth, Texas 





The Universe and Dr. Einstein, Lincoln 
Barnett Sloane. 
—Watter A. BENNETT, 
Oklahoma City 





Out of Afriea, Isak Denisin. Modern Li- 
brary. 
—Mkrs. Wo. R. Manor, 
Marlin, Texas 
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CHANGES 

Robert H. Walkup, of the Community 
church, Mobile, Ala., has accepted a call 
to the First church, Starkville, Miss., ef- 
fective April 1. 

D. T. Brandenburg from Bardstown, 
Ky., to the First church, Georgetown, Ky. 
Address: Warrendale and College. Mr. 
Brandenburg is stated clerk of the Synod 
of Kentucky. 

Harold C. Smith, director of religious 
education for Atlanta Presbytery for the 
past 16 years, will become assistant pastor 
and minister of education in Central 
church, Atlanta, effective Sept. 15. 

James F. Garvin from Mineral Wells, 
Texas, to 507 Taylor St., Ft. Worth, Texas. 

James B. Bradley 
N. C., to Lowell, N. C. 

Harry R. Foster, formerly of Summer- 
ville, Ga., is the new pastor of the North 
Shore church, Jacksonville, Fla. 

R. H. Showalter, Lancaster, S. C., is to 
lead in the development of a new work 
in the Arlington section of Jacksonville, 
serving as assistant pastor of the Spring- 
field church. 

Frank F. Baker, who has been on fur- 
lough, is returning from Richmond, Va., 
to Institute Gammon, 
Brazil. 


from Spruce Pine, 


Lavras, Minas, 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 
Alowyn Lloyd Roberts, of the staff of 
the Presbyterian, USA, World 


Missions, has been named by the National 
Council of Churches as its general direc- 
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Presbyterian Military College 
Andrew Edington, Pres. 
Kerrville, Texas 


tor of the Commission on General Chris- 
tian Education, largest unit of the Coun- 
cil’s work. Mr. Roberts succeeds Gerald 
E. Knoff, who is now executive secretary 
of the Division of Christian Education. 


R. E. W. SPEAKERS 
Religious Emphasis Weeks speakers on 

various campuses include: 

First church, 

Mississippi 


Charles E. S. Kraemer, 
Charlotte, N. C.. 
College, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Frederick H. Olert, Second church, 
Richmond, Va., Agnes Scott College, De- 
catur, Ga. 


VISITOR 

James Hutchinson Cockburn, former 
moderator of the Church of Scotland, now 
a chaplain to Queen Elizabeth, is in this 
country (until May 6), 
gagements in 


Southern 


with speaking en- 
North Carolina, Virginia, 
Ohio, New York and the 
District of Columbia. He is accompanied 
by Mrs. Cockburn. 


Pennsylvania, 


STATED CLERK 

John P. Simmons, Bull Street at 37th, 
Savannah, Ga., has succeeded Chester F, 
Monk, resigned, as stated clerk of Savan- 
nah Presbytery. 
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